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nomination is a matter of form, the oratorical duel
in public between the opposing candidates has been
abolished ; the polling lasts only one day, and in the
great town it is usually a quiet and dull day. The
election has been divested of every circumstance of
significance and dignity. The town-hall, or an
elementary school, or some other public building,
has replaced the polling-booth. In the middle of
the large bare room the row of sentry-bores of
rough boarding is erected. At an unimpressive
table sit the returning officer and his clerks with
the tin ballot-boxes in front of them. The elector
strolls into the room, gives his name and address
to one of the officials, receives a numbered slip of
paper with the names of the candidates, takes it to
one of the deal shanties to affix his cross, comes
back with it folded, drops it through a slit in the
tin box, and goes out. That is all; and to the voter
it sometimes seems too little. Anybody who has
had much experience in elections must have
observed that a young working-class elector will
often appear bewildered and disconcerted by the raw
simplicity of the whole proceeding. Unconsciously
he feels that it is too brief, too unimportant. He
fancies that there must be something more for him
to do: that this high privilege, this urgent duty, of
which he had heard so much, ought not to be rattled
through with so scant a ceremony, so little expen-
diture of energy on his own part.
Writers on the constitution dwell on the analogy

from them that participation which rendered the masses less
conscious, and the compensation which softened for them
the bitterness of the feeling of inequality and exclusion."
Psychologic politique du pewple anglais, part iv. chap. i.